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FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 
From Say’s Traité d’ Economie Politique. 
PUBLIC EXPENSES. 
It has almost always been believed, that 
the values paid by society for public ser- 
vices, returned to it under other forms, 


and it has been thought that this could be 
proved by saying: Phat which the govern- 





ment or its agents receive, they restore in | 


expending. This is an error, and one of 
which the consequences have been deplo- 
rable, as they have drawn on erroneous 
cilapidations committed without remorse. 
The value furnished by the taxable inhabi- 
tant, is given gratuitously; the government 
makes use of it for buying Jabour, the ob- 
jects of consumption, products in a word 


which have an equal value. A purchase is 


not a restitution.* 

In whatever manner this operation is 
presented, however it may be complicated 
in its execution, it will always by analysis 
reduce itself to what has just been said. A 
product consumed is always a value lost, 





whoever may be the consumer; and it is | 
lost without compensation by him who re- | 


ceives no return: but here we must regard 
as a return, the advantage which the payer 


of the tax receives from the public servant, | 
or from the consumption that is made for | 


the public utility. 

If public expenses affect the sum of 
riches in precisely the same manner as pri- 
vate expenses, the same principles of eco- 


nomy ought to preside over both, ‘There — 
are no more two kinds of economy, than — 


there are two kinds of honesty or two kinds 


of morality. If a government, like a pri- | 





* Mr. Robert Hamilton, in his excellent work 


in English, upon the national debt, has shown | 


the ridiculousness of the assertion that I oppose, 
in comparing it to that of a robber, who, having 
despoiled the strong box of a merchant, shouid 
say to him: J am going to employ this money in 


buying goods from you. What do you complain of? 
Will you not have all your money ; and besides, is | 


it not an encouragement to your industry? The 
encouragement given by a government which 
expends the money received for taxes, is exactly 
the same. 


Vou. IV. 








vate man, makes consumptions from which 
result the production of a value superior to 
the value consumed, it exercises a produc- 
tive industry; if the value consumed has 
left no product, it is a value lost in either 
case, but which in its dissipation may very 
well have rendered the service that was ex~ 
pected from it. The munitions of war, 
provisions, the time and the labour of the 
civil and military officers who have served 
for the defence of the state, no longer ex- 
ist, though they may have been imperfectly 


employed; it is with these things as with 


the goods and services that a family has 
consumed for its use. This employment 
has presented no other advantage than the 
satisfaction of a want; if the want did not 
exist, the consumption and the expense 
have been an evil which has not been com- 
pensated. It is the same with the consump- 
tion of the state: to consume for the sake 
of consuming, to expend upon system, to 
call for a service for the advantage of giv- 
ing to ita salary, to destroy a thing in order 
to have an occasion of paying for it, is an 
extravagance in a government as well as 
in a private man, in a small state as well 
as in a large one, in a republic as well as 
in amonurchy. An extravagant govern- 
ment is even more culpable than a waste- 
ful individual, for the latter consumes only 
what belongs to him, while a government 
is not a proprietor; it is only the adminis- 
trator of the public fortune.t 

What ought we to think then of the 
principles proposed by many authors, who 
have endeavoured to prove that private 
fortunes and the public fortune are of very 
different natures; that the fortune of a pri- 
vate man to be sure is Increased by saving, 
but that the public fortune, on the con- 





+ Every government which calls itself the 
proprictor of the fortunes of individuals, or 
which acts as if it were, is a usurper: now usur- 
pation is not a right but a fact, otherwise a rob- 
ber sufficiently strong or adroit to lay hold of 
the goods of others, would when he had become 
the weaker, be nevertheless the legitimate pro- 
prietor, and might properly dispense with res-» 
titution. 
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trary, receives an increase from the aug- 
mentation of consumption; and who have 
thence deduced this false and dangerous 


“consequence, that the rules which serve 


for the administration of a private fortune, 

and those which ought to direct the admi- 

nistration of the public finances, are not 
only different, but entirely opposite. 

If such principles appeared in books 
only, and were never reduced to practice, 
we might console ourselves, and carelessly 
suffer them to swell the mass of printed 
errors; but how should we lament for hu- 
manity, when we hear them professed by 
men eminent in station, in talents and in 
Jearning. Whatdolsay? When we see 
them reduced to practice by those who are 
armed with power, and who can lend to 
error and absurdity the power of bayonets 
and cannon !* 

Madame de Maintenon relates, in a let- 
ter to the cardinal de Noailles, that one 
day when she was exhorting the king to 
give more considerable alms, Louis XIV. 
answered, “4 king gives alms in eapend- 
ing freely: » A terrible and memorable 
saying, which shows how ruin may be re- 
duced to principles.t Bad principles are 
more hurtful than even perversity, because 
we pursue them contrary to our own inte- 
rests, which we misunderstand, and be- 
cause we follow them longer without re- 
morse or reflection. If Louis XIV. had 
believed that the gratification of his va- 
nity was the only fruit of his magnificence, 
and the satisfaction of his ambition the 
only end of his cenquests, he was an ho- 
nest man, and might have repreached him- 





* It is easy to perceive that this passage and 
many others were written under a military re- 

zime, Which had arrogated to itself the right of 
€ oa austing all the resources of the nation, and 
tlie sole privilege of speaking to the people to 
prove to them that it was perfectly well done. 

+ Some sound minds, such as Fenelon, Vau- 
ban, and others, perceived indistinctly that this 
system led to ruin; but could not prove it, on 
account of not knowing what constitutes the 
production and consumption of riches. 
ban, in his Déiame Royale, says that “if France 


‘js so miserable, it is not to the inclemency of 


the air, nor to the fault of the people, nor to 
= sterility of the land, that we must attribute 

; for the weather is delightful, the inhabitants 
Siirielen, expert, full of industry, and very nu- 
merous; but to the wars which have so long agi- 
tuted it, and to defects in economy which we 
do not sufficiently understand.” Fenelon, in 
many exccllent pages of his ‘Telemachus, has 
given us to understand the same truth; but 
they might and did in fact pass for declamation, 
because Fenelon was not prepared to prove 
them rigorously. 


Vaue | 





do not return there. 
paid in money or in kind, they are changed 














PUBLIC EXPENSES. 


self with them and put an end to them: 
he might have paused from a consideration 
of his own interest; but he firmly believed 
that by his profusion he was rendering a 
service to the state and consequently to 
himself, and he stopped short only at the 
moment when he was about to fall into 
nisery and humiliation.t 

Sound ideas upon economy were so lit- 
tle entertained by the soundest heads, even 
in the eighteenth century, that the king of 
Prussia, "Frederick IL, a man so desirous 
of discovering truth, so capable of perceiv- 
ing and so worthy of protecting it, wrote 
thus to D’Alembert to justify his wars:— 
“ My numerous armies make money circu- 
late, and spread among the provinces, with 
an equal distribution, the subsidies that the 
people furnish to the vovernment.” No, (it 
must be again repeated) t the subsidies fur- 
nished to the government by the provinces, 
Whether they are 


into provisions and munitions of war, and 





+ When Voltaire says, in speaking of the vain- 
glorious buildings of Louis XLV. that those build- 
ings have cost the state nothing, and that they 
serve to make money circulate, it only proves 
that to those matters our greatest geniuses have 
been strangers. Voltaire sees nothing but the 
sums of money in this operation; and the mo- 
ney not making in fact any part of the annual 
revenue and consumption, when we see nothing 
but this commodity, we see no loss in the great- 
est profusion. But if we pay attention to it, we 
shall find that according to this mode of compu- 
tation, there is nothing consumed in a country, 


for the amount of its money is at the close of 


the year nearly the same as at the beginning. 
The historian should have recollected, that the 
900 millions of our money expended by Louis 
XIV. upon the chateau of Versailles only, were 
originally products created by the painful in- 
dustry of the French people, und belonged to 
them; changed by them into money for the 
payment of their tuxes, and then exchanged for 
building materials, for paintings and gilding, 


| and consumed under these latter forms for the 


| gratification of the vanity of a single man. 


The 


| money served only as an auxiliary commodity, 
| suited to facilitate the exchange of the products 


| 
| 
| 


of these who paid taxes, for materials, &c.; and 
the result of this pretended circulation has been 
the destruction of a value of 900 millions, in 
compensation for which we have a palace to be 
continually repaired, and gardens to walk in. 

Lands even, although less fugitive than mo- 
ney, are consumed, or at least their value is. I 
have heard it said that France, after the revolu- 
tion, had lost nothing by the sale of the national 
domains, because they had all passed into the 
hands of Frenchmen. But the capitals paid to 
the state as the price of this purchase have left 
the hands of those who acquired them—where 
er they now? They are consumed, they ure 
ost. 
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MANUFACTURE OF FLOUR. 


under this form are consumed and destroy- 
ed by people who do not replace them, be- 
cause they produce no value.* 

It was fortunate for Prussia that the ac- 
tions of Frederick II. were not according 
to his principles. He did more good to his 
country by the economy of his administra- 
tion, than the evil produced by his wars. 

If the consumption made by nations or 
by the governments which represent them, 
occasion a loss of value and consequently 
of riches, itis only justifiable so far as there 
results to the nation an advantage equal to 
the sacrifice it has cost them. The whole 
skill of the administration consists then in 
perpetually and judiciously comparing the 
extent of the sacrifices imposed, with the 
advantages thence resulting to the state; 
and every sacrifice disproportioned to this 
advantage, I do not hesitate to say, is a folly 
or a crime of the administration. 

What shall we say then if the wanton 
expenses of bad governments are not con- 
H's to dissipating the substance of the peo- 

vle,t and if many of their consumptions, far 
iio procuring an equivalent return, pre- 
pare on the contrary misfortunes without 
number; if the most extravagant and most 


‘culpable enterprises are the sequel of the 
- most criminal exactions, and if nations al- 


most always pay with their blood the privi- 
lege of furnishing money from their purses? 
‘Tt is melancholy that the name of decla- 





* For the furnishing of an army, two values 
enter into the hands of the government or of its 
agents. Ist, The value of the subsidies paid by 
the subjects. 2d, The value of the commodi- 
ties procured by the contractors. ‘Those who 
furnish the first value (the contributors) receive 
no compensation; those who furnish the second 
(the contractors) receive an equivalent, which 
is their payment; but this equivalent does not 
justify writers in saying that the government 
gives out with one hand what it receives with 
the other; that in all this there is nothing but 
circulation, and that the nation has Jost nothing. 
What the government has received is equal to 
two, and what it has returned is equal to but 
one. The loss of the second unit falls upon the 
contributer, and as the aggregate fortune of ail 
the contributors forms the fortune of the na- 
tion, the national wealth is diminished by the 
amount of the consumptions of the government, 
unless the government reproduce something by 
public establishments. 

} We have seen in a former part of the work, 
that population always proportions itself to pro- 
duction; and that if the products of industry are 
prevented from multiplying, men are prevented 
from being born; that they are massacred by 
the pillage of capital, by checks upon industry, 
and by drying up the sources of production. 
Under a bad government, this causes the death 
of more people than wars, however bloody they 
may be. 
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mation should be applied to truths which 
good sense is forced to repeat often, because 
folly and passion obstinately misunderstand 
them. 








Wariculcure. 





On the Manufacture of Flour. 


We have heard an opinion expressed 
that the present mode of converting wheat 
into flour deprives the flour of a large por- 
tion of the nourishment which was secured 
to it by the former modes of manufacture. 
The grinding has got to be so very close as 
to exclude, it is said, many parts of the grain 
which our heavenly Parent intended should 
help in the constitution of its nourishment. 
We have not examined, by any tests that 
can be relied on, to find out the truth of 


_ this opinion; but it appears to be well wor- 


thy of inquiry. Every thing having relation 
to health is so important, and applies so 


equally to us all, as to make such a subject 


an affair of general interest. 

We do not intend to intimate that this 
is chargeable upon the millers, or those 
who manufacture wheat into flour; but ra- 
ther that they have yielded to the desire of 
the people to have flour as white as it can 
be made. If there isany thing unsubstan- 


tial, therefore, in the flour which we are 
| eating every day, it is to be attributed toa 
| habit we have got into of refining upon al- 


most every thine. It is the eye in this in- 


stance which appears to have led us astray ; 


for the taste as well as the health (or feel- 


ing) is loser by it. There is certainly not 


the same sweetness in our modern close- 
_ ground flour that we used to find in this 


delightful mean of support under the old 
sy stem of crinding. 
We should be gratified if some person 


would furnish the tests on this subject, ac- 
companied by some practical remarks. If 
this branch of our daily support can be 
' made sweeter, and more wholesome, every 

body will say—let us have it so. 


| Messenger. 
aE 


FROM THE PLOUGH BOY, 
FLEMISH HUSBANDRY. 


Sir—I sha!! now, as promised, give some 
details respecting the Flemish mode of cul- 
tivation. 

I. Manure.—A Fleming spares no costt 





+ It is within my knowledge (says Vander- 
streten) that villages of 6000 acres of surface, 
expend in the purchase of dung and other ma- 
nures, more than 26,000/. sterling, besides the 
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nor labour to obtain this necessary article. 
What his domestic arrangements do not 
produce, he supplies in the neighbouring 
towns and villages; but it is chiefly upon 
his cattle that he relies. Of these he rears 
an immense number; five times more, in pro- 
portion, than is done by the English farmer, 
by which he obtains at least triple the quan- 
tity of dung. He is equally careful to pre- 
serve the liguid portions of this manure, 
which contain the greatest proportion of 
fertilizing juices. For that purpose, the 
stalls and stables where the cattle are kept, 
are paved with a cement impervious to 
water; a precaution by which no part of 
the urine of the animals is lost; while dung 
pits to which there is a communication by 
little channels from the cattle stalls and 
privies, are formed and lined with the same 
cement, to receive this valuable deposit. 
This liquid manure is commonly reserved 
to enrich the ground during the second and 
third year’s cropping, an abundance of the 
more solid manure having been spread the 
first year of the course. 

Nor is the Flemish farmer indifferent to 
the conversion of weeds, waste straw, and 
other vegetable matter into manure. ‘These 
he collects, and disposes in such a manner 
as to produce fermentation, by which the 
whole mass is decomposed and converted 
into a fertilizing substance. 

Il. Digging.—Under this head I shall 


content myself with the following quota- | —. va 
yielded no crop itself; a stratum already 


tions from Vanderstreeten’s survey: 

“In Flanders, before the introduction of 
the operation of digging, few lands, or ra- 
ther none, had a stratum of vegetable mould 
of eighteen inches deep. It is art and in- 
dustry which have created this. ‘The great- 
er part of her beautiful fields were then 
only moving sands, or soils even still more 
ungrateful. Observe then the methods 
which were used to raise them to their 
great fertility. In the beginning they were 
dug to a smaller depth, and upon the mov- 
ing sands was spread a great quantity of 
dung, of which the grosser parts, as the 
straw which was mixed with them, were 
decomposed into fertile soil. It was the 
same with the grain and stubble left by the 
crops, with the noxious weeds and roots. 
All these vegetable remains began to give 
fertility and consistence to the sands; and 
in proportion to the fertility and consist- 
ence which the soil acquired, the spade was 
pushed to a greater depth. 





enormous quantity of dung from their own cat- 
tle. This expense is immense, but it is returned 
with the greatest usury. 


HUSBANDRY IN FLANDERS. 


“ The sand, of which the spade increased 
the vegetable stratum, was already no lon- 
ger barren, because it was enriched with the 
juices of the dung, which the rain had car- 
ried below the depth to which the spade 
had not yet reached. The abundance of 
dung and the annual supply of vegetable 


‘matter, changed, in the end, this moving 
'sand into the blackest mould which can 
_ possibly be seen, in some places of a depth 


of eighteen inches, and in others of two 
feet! 


“The methods taken with the other soils, 
more ungrateful still, were nearly the same. 
The amelioration which the Flemish agri- 
culture produces in soils almost sterile, is 
annually visible; but in all cases, the great- 
est possible degree of fertility can only be 
the work of time. This amelioration, how- 
ever, may be produced very rapidly in soils 
which have, at their commencement, only 
four inches of vegetable mould, and which 
repose on a stratum of good earth, though 
rendered as hard as a rock by the plough- 
share. A similar low stratum existed in 
Flanders before the introduction of dig- 
ging. 

“ Periodically, every three, four or seven 
years, the spade, in Flanders, raises upon 
the surface a stratum of earth, which, un- 
der the stratum that has produced the 
crops, has enjoyed a fallow of three, four, 
or seven years, and in consequence, has 


_ fertilized in some degree by the decompo- 


sition of the weeds which grew upon it till 


the moment when it was buried, and en- 


riched with the salts of the dung, caused 


_ by the rains to filtrate during the interval 
through the upper stratum. This stratum 
_may, therefore, in consequence be regard- 
ed as a virgin earth, possessing the most 


extreme degree of fertility, through the 
inanure it has received, and to which more 


is now ta be added. 


“ The operation of digging, especially in 


_ hight soils, is performed with great rapidity. 


i 
' 





A good workman can dig in the space of a 
day, the twenty-fifth part of an acre, to 


the depth of eighteen inches at one stroke 
of the spade. 


He thus buries the upper 
layer, and brings to the surface the lower 


_ layer, which has produced no crop for three 


or for seven years, nor the same croup for 
six or for fourteen years.” 


I shall embrace the earliest opportunity 


_ of resuming this interesting subject. Yours, 
respectfully, 


Grorcr Hovsron. 
New York, May 1, 1820, 
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OXEN—LIME. 


PREFERRED TO HORSES. 


Wenham, (Mass.) April 22, 1820. 

Dear Sir—Since the. perusal of your let- 
ter of the Sd instant, in reply to mine on the 
subject of ox teams, there has occurred to 
my recollection a paper, to the same point, 
in the first volume of the Memoirs of the 
Philadelphia Society for promoting Agri- 
culture; itisaletter from William Ashford 
to John Vaughan, esq. Mr. Ashford says: 
“There is another thing in which I was 
wrong in not taking your advice, viz. not 
keeping oxen instead of horses : this spring 
all my horses became sick, and I was forced 
to buy a pair of oxen. I supposed I should 
be tired of them; but on the contrary, [am 
tired of horses; as I find that with my two 
oxen, | can do more work than I could with 
four horses, and with half the expense. I 
have worked horses for forty years, and if [ 
had used oxen in their place, they would 
have put five hundred pounds in my pocket. 
My oxen go to the lime kiln once a week, 
twenty-one miles, in the morning, and re- 
turn the next day in the forenoon: after 
resting two hours, they go to work: horses 
cannot do this.” 

This testimony of an experienced farmer 
of Pennsylvania, whose prejudices were op- 
posed to the use of oxen for labour, and 
where horses, with very few exceptions, 
constitute the farmer’s teams, is peculiarly 
valuable. Lam, dear sir, with great esteem, 
rour obedient servant, T. PickEeRING. 

S. W. Pomeroy, esq. 


OXEN, 





English Practical Agriculture. 


An interesting detail from Rev. E. Cart- 
wright will be found in the fourth volume 
of communications to the Board of Agri- 
culture, which is conclusive, as to the 2 ap- 
plication of salt as a manure for potatoes. 
It appears from this communication, that 
the experiment could not have been tried 
on a soil better adapted to give impartial 
results. Of ten different manures which 
were resorted to, most of them of known 
and acknowledged efficacy, one only ex- 
cepted, salt was superior to them all. Its 
effects, when combined with soot, were ex- 
traordinar y, yielding in a row two hundred 
and forty potatoes, whilst one hundred and 
fifty only were produced from the row ma- 
nured with lime. It was observable also, 
where salt was applied, whether by itself 
or in combination, the roots were free from 
that scabbiness which often infects pota- 
toes, and from which none of the other beds 
(and there were in the field near forty more 
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than made part of the experiments) were 
altogether exempt. 


sjmHiscellanp. 


FROM THE NEW YORK STATESMAN, 
Lake George, Aug. 1820. 

My dear H.—I arrived at this village a 
little before ten this evening. <A brief ac- 
count of my ride hither, although pregnant 
with no remarkable adventures, mor not 
be wholly destitute of interest. e did 
not leave Saratoga till late in the Baba 
and the day was So excessively hot, that 
we were compelled to linger “along the 
road, and frequently seek shelter from the 
fervents of the sky, and the clouds of dust, 
in which we were sometimes enveloped. 
Hence, we were nine or ten hours in tra- 
velling twenty-six miles, the distance be- 
tween this place and Saratoga, which is 
commonly travelled in four or five hours. 

The road from Saratoga to Glen’s Falls, 
though by no means bad, is extremely dull 
and tedious. It afforded me no pleasure 
in reality, and could afford you none in 
description. For the greater part of the 
way it leads over a light, sandy plain, co- 
vered with dwarfish pine and other stinted 
shrubbery, which clearly indicate the mea- 
greness and sterility of the soil. Here and 
there, indeed, you find a fertile spot, water- 
ed by a brook, well cultivated, and adorned 
with a neat dwelling house, or comfortable 
tavern. The only object to relieve the eye 
and divert the mind, in passing over this 
solitary plain of 17 miles, is a range of 
lofty hills, which heave in sight soon “after 
you leave the village of Saratoga, and which 
extend along in an unbroken chain on your 
left, at the distance of three or four miles 
from the road, till they are interrupted by 
the passage of the Hudson at Glen’s Falls. 

‘hese mountains are a spur of the Alle- 
eheny, which cross the Hudson in three 
different places, and thence run in a north- 
easterly direction through the New Eng- 
land states. 

At about six o’clock in the evening we 
emerged from the woods of Saratoga, yand 
arrived in sight of Glenville, a view ot 
which from the brow of the hill on the 
southwest side of the river is romantic and 
pleasant. ‘The village stands on a high 
bank on the northeast side of the Hudson. 
Many of its houses and stores are well 
built and handsome, and it has the appear- 
ance of being a place of considerable busi- 
ness. You “do not see the river, which 
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are warned of your approach to it by the 


roar of the catar act. ‘The falls burst sud- | 
denly upon your view, and present one of 
the grandest scenes I have ever witnessed. 
The channel of the river is divided by an 
island of rock, which forms a natural abut- 
ment for a strong wooden bridge, that is 
thrown across the stream directly over the 
falls. On this little island there is a dwell- 
ing house, where the tollgatherer and his 
family reside, and in front of it a small 
garden, which however appeared to be ne- 
glected and choked with weeds. At cer- 
tain seasons of the year the waters dash 
around the very foundations of the house, 
and the crash of ice, timber and uprooted 
trees tumbling down the precipice, and the 
constant thunder of the cataract, shake the 
island to its centre. We halted upon the 
island, and after taking a view of the falls 
from both arches of the br idge, we de- 
scended down the cliffs to the. bed of the 
river below the falls. The water was ex- 
tremely low, which circumstance, although 
it detracted somewhat from the grandeur 


of the cataract, enabled us to take a fine | 
The banks of | 


skeleton view of the rocks. 
the river are here perpendicular, and con- 


sist of horizontal strata of limestone, which | 


are so regular as to resemble the artificial 


stone work in the locks of a canal. 


of the river at the precipice, are piled to- 
gether in rudeand shapeless masses, which 
are rugged and cavernous. We crept 
through two of the caverns or fissures the 
distance of 20 or 30 feet, and found by the 
numerous inscriptions on the rock, that 
we were not the only visitants who had 
passed these damp and gloomy recesses. 
Since I was there, I have conversed with 
a lady from Georgia, who told me she had 
strayed from the rest of her party, groped 
her way alone through one of these arches, 
and at its termination near the channel, 
had taken a view of the abyss which yawns 
below. It is said there are holes at the 
foot of the cataract, which have never yet 
been fathomed, and it iz probable they de- 
scend deep into the bowels of the earth. 
In the arch of one of these caves [ observed 
a swallow had hung her nest, and the boy, 
who was our enide on this occasion, in- 
formed me, that she had there unmolested 
hatched and reared her young. 

The height of these falls is not more 
than 50 feet; but the precipice is so irre- 
gular, and the water is so often buffeted 
and tumbled from side to side by the rocks, 


which project in all directions, that I am | 
told the view is little inferior to that of | 


But 
the rocks about the island, and in the bed | 





|| Niagara. 











A LETTER FROM 


This descent of “the neble 
North,” is not less useful than it is pictu- 
resque and grand. ‘The shores are cover- 
ed with mills of all kinds; and immense 
quantities of lumber are here prepared for 
market. We saw many hands at work 
about the falls in rafting, which was to me 
a novel scene. They were employed in 
rolling timber from the recks upon which 
it had lodged, and the dexterity with which 
they glided through the rapids in small 
skifts, ‘and drew to the shore the lumber as 
it descended, was truly astonishing. From 
the stone which here constitutes the banks 
and bed of the river, great quantities of ex- 
cellent lime are manufactured, kilns of 
which are seen all along the shore. 

Fascinated by the novelties and charms 
of this romantic spot, we lingered about if, 
thoughtless of the appreach of night, and 
the distance we had to travel before reach- 
ing this place. ‘The sun was throwing his 
last beams upon the village spire, as we 
took leave of Glenville, and plunged into 
the almost uninhabited wilderness, which 
lies between the Hudson and the head of 
Lake George. Although there has been a 
tolerable read between these two places 
for about seventy years, it cannot be said to 
be more than tolerable now. Of this I 
judge rather by the sense of feeling than of 
sight; for it was so dark that the stumps 
and stones could not be seen, though they 
were sensibly felt. The road has been so 
often shifted from side to side, to shun the 
deep ruts formed by heavy timber carts, 
which are constantly passing from the head 
of the lake to Fort Edward, that a stranger 
might as well attempt to thread the mazes 
of a labyrinth, as to follow the newest and 
most improved track. We accidentally 
fell into the wake of one of these lumber 
wagons, and found the man at the helm a 
skilful and safe pilot, although at the ex- 
pense of a little dust, and the « creaking and 
rattling of wheels. I have been told since 
my arrival here, that a trifling sum wonld 
be sufficient to put this read in complete 
repair, and as it is found that the number 
of visitants is rapidly increasing, many im- 
provements are in contempli. tion. 

The whole of the region lying between 
Lakes George and Champlain and the Hud- 
son, is celebrated in the annals of the old 
French war. ‘There was a military road 


from Glen’s Falis as early as 1750; and 
this was the most common route from Ca- 
nada to the settlements on the North River. 
Along this path—the very track which the 
road now follows—many eventful battles 
have been fought, and the soil is conse- 
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erated by the blood, and hallowed by the 
graves of our forefathers. On your right, 
as you travel north, and at the distance 
of four miles from the head of the lake, is 
French mountain, a rugged and precipitous 
pile, which rises to the height of more than 
a thousand feet, and the base of which ap- 
proaches within a stone’s throw of the road. 
There was no moon this evening, and I 
could only judge of the size of this moun- 
tain by the extent of the horizon which its 
dim and shadowy form obscured, and of its 
shape by the coronet of stars which encir- 
cled and defined its brow. It was bap- 
tized in bleod, and received the name of 
French mountain from the circumstance of 
a numerous party of French and Indians 
encamping on its very summit in the year 
1755. ‘They came up Lake George from 
Canada, landed on its southeastern shore, 
and ascended the pathless and rugged 
steeps. Like the clansmen of Roderick 
Dhu, they concealed themselves behind the 
crags of the rocks and the blighted shrub- 
bery, which covers the top of the mountain, 
whence they had a full view of the road, and 
the movements of the British army, that 
passed along it far below them. At a fa- 
vourable moment they descended with the 
utmost secrecy down the sides of the moun- 
tain, and suddenly fell upon their antago- 
nists. The British and American troops 
fought upon the retreat, and disputed every 
inch of ground, till they had reached the 
head of the lake. The hottest of the en- 
gagement was at Bloody Pond, a little cir- 
cular piece of water, eight or ten rods in 
diameter, close by the road side. Across 
this pond the contending armies long 
fought, and its waters were liter rally swollen 
and crimsoned with blood. A palsied old 
man, whe lives in a small house near the 
base of the French mountain, informed me, 
that eight hundred of tie combatants were 
drawn out of the mud and weeds of this 
pond, and buried upon its shores. All 
along the road, graves are to be seen, which 
are frequently opened by the plough and 
spade, and children amuse themselves in 
playing with the skulls and bones of disin- 
terred warriors. 

I had but an obscure view of Bloody 
Pond. It is surrounded with thick bushes, 
through which [ could now and then catch 
a elimpse of its waters by the dim star- 
light reflected from its surface. On my 
return U intend to take a fuller view of it. 
The spectres of the gallant but forgotten 
dead—the spirits of the Briton and “Gaul, 
the hardy American, and the plumed In- 


LAKE GEORGE. 
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every step. While groping my way over 
these battle grounds, I could not but re- 
flect on the wayward and mysterious revo- 
lution of human events. W ho could have 
supposed, that this lonely spot, in the depth 
of a wilderness, where there is nothing but 
rocks and solitudes to contend for, would 
ever be the theatre on which the disputes 
between the rival courts of St. James and 
St. Cloud should be decided, and on which 
the embattled hosts of Europe, at the dis- 
tance of three thousand miles from home, 
should join in a bloody conflict for empire? 
How little did the soldiers of England and 
France dream, when they enrolled them- 
selves under the banners of their respec~ 
tive sovereigns, that they would rally for 
the Brunswicks and Bourbons amidst the 
fastnesses of French mountain, and find a 
grave in wilds of which they had never 
heard! What statesman or general would 
have fixed upon these solitary woods as 
the arena for the contests of kings—the 
field of future battles, and a spot to which 
in after ages the language of a Roman poet 
would be found applicable : : 


“Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola, } incurvo terram molitus aratro, 

Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila: 

Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris.” 


But I am making my ride of 26 miles 
longer and more tedious to you than it 
was to me; and I will tax your patience 
no farther at present than to say, that the 
details of this letter were picked up on the 
road, and that I have had no opportunity 
of consulting a history of the French and 
Indian wars in this quarter, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the correctness of my 
statements. 

Two hours have enabled me to perceive, 
that 1 am safely lodged in a large, conve- 
nient, and excellent hotel. Our supper 
table was neatly spread and loaded with 
dainties. I have requested a servant to 
wake me at daybreak to-morrow morning, 
that I may see the sun rise upon the moun- 
tains and waters of Lake George. 

Sincerely yours, 
w——. 


Otaheite—M. ’ 
state, has made a report to the Bible Socie- 
ty of St. Petersbu rg, in which it is stated, 
that the E nglish missionaries have estab- 
lished a press at Otaheite, at which 5000 
s have been printe dd. They were all 
sold in the space of three days, for three 
‘Lhe books 


Yurgenielf, counsellor of 
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of Moses, translated into the Otaheitan 


language, have been printed at the same 
press; also a catechism for the use of the 
inhabitants. These have been distributed 
gratuitously. 


— 
From the Repertory of Arts, &c. 


An Account of an Experiment on the Du- 
rability of some kinds of Paints when 
exposed to the Weather. 


Mem.—St. Helen’s Auckland, Oct. 3, 
1812.—Some weeks ago I procured from 
Mr. Ogden, of Sunderland, eight gallipots 
of as many sorts of paint, equally mixed 
with boiled oil, for the above purpose; but 
owing to an accident, I could not use them 
till now. I provided eight new brushes, 
that the sorts might not be intermingled. 
On opening the pots, I found the contents 
of most of them so dry that I was obliged 
to add boiled oil (obtained two years be- 
fore of Mr. Ogden), to render them use- 
able by the brush; they were made as 
equally thin as I could judge. On a cy- 
lindrical piece of old beach, turned and 
smooth, in divisions one inch and a half 
long, I proceeded as follows. 


poker, and a coat of boiled oil put upon it. 
‘The one inch and a half below that, 
No. 1, charred. 
2, painted with white lead. 




















8, red lead. 

4, charcoal. 

5, yellow ochre. 

6, lead colour (lamp- | 
black and white lead). 

a calcotha, or crocus. 

8, left bare. 

9, lampblack. 





10, coated with boiled oil. 

Oct. 4. Another coat was given to each. 

Nov. 18. The letter W was burned in on 
No. 8, and the side so marked turned to 
the west; the pole being fixed up ona high 
gavel, so that the numbered parts were 
clear of the top. No. 10 was taken for a 
coat of varnish by the carpenter who fast- 
ened up the pole. 

Jan. 1, 1818, took the pole down. 

Nos. 9 and 10, all bare, and injured by 
the weather. 

No. 2, the paint rather cracked. 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9, in a good state, 
making a perfect cover. 

June 27, 1818. The pole had been kept 
under cover from the first of January, and | 
rolled in paper, and carefully brought | 
hither (Hendon Grange, near Sunderland), | 


The top of | 
the cylinder was charred with a red hot | 








DURABILITY OF PAINTS. 


about a quarter of a mile from the sea- 
beach, on a high bank. The pole was put 
up on the top of the east gavel of a gran- 
ary—the W set towards the west again— 
the painted parts clear of tne building. 

In the latter end of March, 1820, the pole 
was blown down. 

Nos. 1, 8, and 10, weather worn. 

No. 2, cracked and thin: more so to- 
wards the west and south than towards the 
east and north. 

No. 3, thin. 

Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7, perfect coverings. 

No. 9, thick, with an appearance of hav- 
ing been more so at first. 

St. Helen’s Auckland stands in the vale 
of the Garnless, about 15 miles, in a line, 
from the eastern coast, according to Green- 
wood’s last survey. 

The division, No. 8, was intended for 
Venetian red, but it was found too dry and 
hard to be softened by boiled oil. Query, 
Is the basis of Venetian red, of itself, a sic- 
cative? The property of so readily becom- 


| ing dry and hard may, on some occasions, 


be of peculiar advantage. I intend to fix 
up the pole again; and another, which shall 
include the Venetian red with the rest. 

Supposing Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9, of equal 
durability, and of equal price, by the pound, 
Nos. 4 and 9 will probably go farthest, co- 
ver more surface, and, if so, be ultimately 
the cheapest and most preferable. 

WixuiaM Taytor, 

April 14, 1820. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


Account of Specimens executed on German 


Stone. 


From the Transactions of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, &c. 


The silver medal was voted to Mr. Hullmandell, 
of Great Marlborough Street, London, for this 
communication.—The specimens remain in 
the society’s repository. 

The drawings I have the honour to pre- 
sent to the Society for promoting the Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce, are the fruits 
of an art invented some years ago in Ger- 
many, and but lately introduced in this 
country, at least in its present state of per- 
fection. Its great advantage is, that of 
enabling the artist to offer to the public the 
original production of his pencil, without 
having recourse to engravers. The repeat- 
ed failures I met with when I first began 
the work, intituled, “Twenty-four Views 
of Italy,” determined me to have a press 
and materials of my own; and after seve- 
ral failures and renewed attempts, during 
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LITHOGRAPHY. 


the space of fourteen months, I am at last 
enabled to offer some drawings, which show, 
I hope, a decided progress in the art. 1 
must beg leave to observe, that the twelve 
last of tue twenty-four views of Italy, and 
the five drawings, marked 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
are printed entirely under my direction, and 
that the preparation of the stones, the chalk, 
the ink, &c. are entirely done by myself. 
With regard to the drawings, marked 6, 7, 
8, and 9, the whole process, from the first 
preparation of the stones, as well as the 
printing, are done also by myself. 

It is much to be regretted, that no good 
stones have hitherto been found in England. 
The only sort which answers tolerably well 
the purposes of lithography, is the white 
lias of Bath, but it is of too soft and po- 
rous a nature, and gives but few impres- 
sions compared with what one can obtain 
from German stones. The Bath stones, 
however, answer very well for transfers, 
and other inferior productions. ‘The de- 
cided superiority of German stones over 
any other, added to the difficulties I met 
with in obtaining a pure Bata stone, of 
sufficient dimensions, have hindered me 
from producing a drawing done upon an 
English stone. All those L have the honour 
of offering, are printed from German stones, 
from the quarries of Solnhofen, in Bava- 
ria. 

The art of lithography admits of many 
different styles; such as ink drawings, 
either by lines or dots, etchings or engrav- 
ings, chalk, and imitations of wood cuts, 
and of aquatinta. The only style, how- 
ever, which has a decided superiority is that 
of chalk, as I think no style of copperplate 
engravings can give so perfect an imitation 
of original pencil drawings; whereas, from 
the natural tendency the stone has to im- 
bibe the lithographic ink, it is impossible to 
obtain very fine lines, or any drawings 
which might not be executed with more 
ease by etching on copper. Very fine lines, 
and good imitations of copperplate engrav- 
ing, may be produced by engraving upon 
stone; but as it requires almost as much 
practice as engraving upon copper, the 
chief advantage of lithography, viz. ena- 
bling an artist to execute his own draw- 
ings, is lost; to which must be added, the 
disadvantage of the great bulk and weight 
of the stones, which must always hinder a 
person from laying by engravings already 
executerl, as can be done with copperplates. 
Transfers upon stones, however, with re- 
“ate to writing, are extremely useful; it 

as also been attempted with copperplate 
prints, but they are but poor imitations of 
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the original. The art of transferring writ- 
ing upon stone is so very easy and simple, 
that I have thought it useless to offer any 
specimen of it. ‘These considerations have 
led me to turn all my thoughts towards 
chalk-drawings; and it appears lithography 
has been considered chiefly in that light, 
both in Paris and Munich. 

The stones proper for lithography must 
be of a calcareous nature, pure, hard, and 
of a fine grain. They must imbibe both 
moisture and grease with equal avidity: on 
this is founded the whole art of lithogra- 
phy. 

The chalk is a composition of grease, 
wax, shell-lac, soap, and black. The litho- 
graphic ink is composed of the same mate- 
rials, but rather softer. 

The stone must be rubbed down with 
fine sand to a perfect level, after which it 
is ready to receive the drawing: when the 
latter is executed, a weak solution of nitric 
acid is thrown over the stone: this opera- 
tion slightly corrodes its surtace, and dis- 
poses it to imbibe moisture with more faci- 
lity. While the stone is still wet, a cylin- 
der, of about three inches in diameter, and 
covered with common printers’ ink, is roll- 
ed over the whole surface of the stone; the 
wet part, of course, refuses to take the ink, 
while the chalk, being greasy, takes a por- 
tion of it from the roller. The stone is 
now ready for printing. ‘The press con- 
sists of a box, drawn by a wheel undera 
wooden scraper, pressing on it with great 
power: after the first impression the stone 
is wetted afresh, again rolled over with the 
cylinder, drawn under the scraper, and so 
on. The same process is employed for ink 
drawings, except that the solution of aqua- 
fortis must be stronger, and the printing ink 
stiffer. 

Transfers are made either with chalk or 
ink, or with both together, on a prepared 
paper, which is then put damp in the press, 
on the surface of a stone, and thrown off on 
it; the stone is then treated as a chalk or 
ink drawing, The tints of the prints mark- 
ed 6, 7, 8, 9, are produced by a second 
stone, covered over with grease; the lights 
are scraped out in the places where they 
are intended to be; and the print being 
brought on the stone in its exact place, pro- 
duces the effect of a drawing on coloured 
paper touched in with white. The draw- 
ings marked, 7, 8, 9, are printed with a 


third stone, to give more effect to the fore 


round. 
Imitations of wood cuts are produced by 
covering the stone with lithographic ink, 
and scraping out the intended lights; and 
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as the finer touches may be added with a 
hair pencil, prints far superior to wood cuts 
may be obtained; but the chief advantage 
of wood cuts, viz. printing them at the same 
time with the text of the book, is lost. 

Engraving upon stone is perfor med by 
polishing the stone, and covering it with a 
thin coating of gum and black; the part in- 
tended for the drawing must be scraped out, 
and when finished, of course appears white 
instead of black; the thicker lines, as in 
copper, must be cut deeper, and when the 
whole is finished the stone is rubbed with 
linseed oil, which not being able to pene- 
trate the coating of gum, only touches the 
stone where itis scraped away. The gum 
is then washed off, and the print obtained 
as in the ether styles of printing. 

The imitations of aquatinta are produced 
by several stones coinciding with each other, 
and producing a succession of flat tints, as 
in the drawings 6, 7 7, 8, 9. Drawings may 
also be done by mixing ink with chalk, and 
adding flat tints. 





PROM TILLOCH’S PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


Account of the Fall of the Glacier of the 
Weisshorn, which happened onthe 27th 
of December, 1819, and the Destruction 
of the J ‘illaze of Randa, i in the Valley 
of Vispach. 


The village of Randa is situated about 
six leagues above V ispach, on the south or 
right branch of the valley of Vispach, com- 
monly known under the name of the Val- 
ley of St. Nicolas. The village is about 
2400 feet from the right bank of the Vi isp, 
on the steep declivity of a hill composed of 
fragments, the stony ground of which has 
been converted by the industry of the in- 
habitants of Randa into pastures. Oppo- 
site to this hill is another of the same na- 
ture, above which are the rocks covered 
by the glacier of Randa; the highest sum- 
mit of which, called the Ww eisshorn, is ele- 
vated about 9000 feet above the village. 
The breadth of the valley at the height of 
the village (nearly 250 feet above the tiver) 
1s about half a league. 

On the 27th of December, 1819, about 
six o’clock in the morning, towards the 
eastern and very steep side of the highest 
summit of the Weisshorn, a part of the ola- 
cier became loose, fell with a noise like 
thunder on the mass of ice below, and an- 
nounced, by the most dreadful crash; the 
ravages with which the valley was threat- 
ened. At the moment when the snow and 
ice struck on the lower mass of the glacier, 








' teen more or less damaged; 





FALL OF A GLACIER. 


the clergyman of the place and some other 
persons observed a strong light,* which 
however immediately vanished, and every 
thing was again enveloped in the darkest 
night. A frightful hurricane, occasioned 
by the pressure of the air, instantly suc- 
ceeded, and in a moment spread the most 
tremendous devastation. The fall of the 
glacier itself did not hurt the village, but 
the hurricane which it occasioned was so 
powerful, that it threw millstones several 
toises up the mountain, tore up by the roots 
distant larch trees of the largest size, threw 
blocks of ice of four cubic feet over the vil- 
lage a distance of half a league; it tore off 
the top of the stone belfry, levelled several 
houses with the ground, and carried the 
timbers of others more than a quarter of a 
league beyond the village into the forest. 
E ight goats were whirled from a stable to 
a distance exceeding one hundred toises; 
and it is remarkable. that one of them was 
found ative. More than a quarter of a 
league above the valley, the barns opposite 
the glacier are seen stripped of their roofs. 
On the whole, nine houses in the village 
are totally destroyed, and the other thir- 
eighteen gra- 
naries, eight small dwellings, two mills, 
and seventy-two barns are destroyed, or 
irreparably injured. Of twelve persons 
who were buried in this catastrophe, ten 
are still living; one was taken out dead, 
and the twelfth has not yet been found. 
The avalanche, formed of a mixture of 
snow, ice, and stones, covers the fields and 
the pasturages situated below the village 
for the length of at least 2400 feet, and 
extends in breadth about 1000 feet. The 
mass which has fallen measures on an ave- 
rage 150 feet in height. The damage is 


estimated at about 20,000 francs. 


It is remarkable that some barns on the 
other side below the glacier, which were 
almost covered with the fraements, were 
thereby protected from the hurricane, and 
escaped uninjured; but what is much more 
extraordinary, is, that only two persons 
lost their lives, though some families were 
carried away | with their houses, and buried 
under the ruins and drifted snow. The 
prompt assistance afforded by the clergy- 
man, who did not suffer personally, and of 
the two sextons, who escaped, contributed 
to save several persons. 





* It is very desirable to obtain a satisfactory 
information of this phenomenon, which, as far 
as we know, has not yet been observed in simi- 
lar cases ; and which, in the darkness of the 


night, was much too conspicuous to leave any 
doubt of its reality. 
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FROM THE FRENCH. 


lt is not the first time that such a disas- | 


fer has befallen the village of Randa. In 
1636 it was destroyed by a similar ava- 
lanche, when 36 persons lost their lives. 
It is said that at the time the whole gla- 
cier of the Weisshorn had fallen down. 
Two other less considerable falls happen- 
ed in 1736 and 1786, but not precisely in 
the same place. 

This time only a small part of the gla- 
cier fell down, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how the rest, deprived of its sup- 
port, can maintain its position. With a 
good telescope enormous clefts are disco- 
vered in it, which were long since per- 
ceived with much dismay by some chamois 
hunters; and the part of the glacier which 
has fallen was, as it has been affirmed, se- 
parated from the mass by similar clefts. 
It is therefore much to be feared that the 
glacier cannot much longer support itself 
on the very steep summit, and that the re- 
mains of the village of Randa are destined 
to destruction by the inevitable fall of the 
impending glacier. ‘The unfortunate inba- 
bitants must, therefore, abandon the place; 
and, not to remove them too far from their 
meadows, it is hoped that a village will be 
erected about half a league further up to- 
wards Tesch. But this measure will re- 
quire the assistance of the government and 
other communes of the canton. 


a 





Translated from the French for the National 
Recorder. 

A wolf, I don’t know how, had a dog for 
his friend. ‘They travelled together and 
talked frankly enough, for even a wolf has 
his moments of good humour. But every 
minute the conversation was interrupted: 
at the least noise—at the fall of a leaf or at 
the shadow of a bird, the wolf was alarmed 
and pricked up his ears, and prepared him- 
self for combat or flight. “ What mor- 
tal inquietude agitates your” said the dog; 
“1 think you have not a moments rest: let 
us walk quietly along, free from care.”— 
“T cannot,” said the ferocious animal, “all 
the world are my enemies.” “Ah! [un- 
derstand; you know how to do nothing but 
evil.” 


It is not from their sayings that we should 
judge of princes. A happy word is often 
no more than the charlatanism of a man of 
wit. When Bonaparte answered to the 
academician who wished that nobility might 
be a title of admission to the institute, 4h/ 
Monsieur de F* * * *, leave us at least the 
republic of letters—is there a single man 
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simple enough to believe that Napoleon 
wished to leave some liberty in existence 
even for the academy? As for myself, I 
make account of actions and not of words. 
It is not the fowl in the pot that shows me 
the excellence of the character of Henry 
IV: I find it in this unexceptionable praise 
given him by Sully: “I could have wished 
that this prince, justly confiding in those 
who served him with zeal and affection, 
had refused all other assistance, and thrown 
himself into their arms. I was persuaded 
that after such a striking movement, Eng- 
land, Holland, and every Protestant power 
in Europe, would have made such vigorous 
exertions in his favour, that they would 
have been able to place him on the throne, 
without his owing any thing to the Catho- 
lics. In this case, as in every other, the 
king’s judgment was better than mine. He 
saw at first, that such a kingdom as France 
can never be acquired by foreign assist- 
ance; and even if he had thought the thing 
possible, it was the hearts of the French 


| more than their crown that he was ambitious 


of conquering; and he regarded as their 
lawful right, the rewards he would in that 
case have been obliged to give to their pre- 
judice, to those who had been the authors 
of his elevation.” Mem. of Sully, b. v. 1592. 





Extract from a Survey of French Litera- 
ture,in the Edinburgh Magazine and 
Literary Miscellany. 


Fragments of a Course of Lectures on Litera- 
ture, held at the Athenzum of Paris in the 
years 1806 and 1807. By M. T. de Chenier. 


The Athenceum of Paris is not a public 
school, as from its name, one might be led 
to conclude. Itis a society kept up by pri- 
vate subscription, containing political and 
literary reading rooms, and where, during 
the winter evenings, some of the most emi- 
nent professional men hold regular lectures 
on different branches of science and litera- 
ture. None of these lectures were ever 
more justly celebrated than those of La 
Harpe. The whole collection has been 
since printed in 19 volumes, in 8vo, and 
procured to the author the flattering title 
of the French Quintilian. In fact, no cri- 
tic in France had ever before shown more 
strength of judgment, more courage, and 
more attachment to the genuine rules of 
taste, which the revolution had entirel 
overthrown. It was a diflicult task to suc- 
ceed to La Harpe as a professor of litera- 
ture at the Athenseum of Paris. Messrs. 
Chenier, Lemercier, Aimé Martin, took the 
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charge, perhaps rashly, upon them. The 
work we have just procured contains some 
fragments of M. Chenier’s labours. Those 
fragments treat of the French poets, and 
romancers before Louis XII. The subject 
itself is rather dry and uninteresting, if not 
kept within due bounds; and M. Chenier 
is, in our eyes, too minute, besides which, 
he seems to forget that he has only been 
called upon to explain their literary worth 
or demerits. He quotes carefully, and with 
apparent delight, every irreligious or anti- 
social passage he can discover, and seizes 
eagerly every good or bad opportunity of 
proclaiming his revolutionary principles. 
His work has afforded us no pleasure, and 
very little instruction. We except, liow- 
ever, one part, to which we cannot help 
giving due praise. The volume concludes 
with a summary of a work on the temporal 
power of the seeof Rome. It is difficult to 
give, in a few pages, a more perfect idea of 
a voluminous publication. If the rest of M. 
Chenier’s critical productions had equalled 
this, we would have felt as much pleasure 
as we now have found disgust in their pe- 
rusal. 





Professor Cramer, at Keil, discovered 
two years ago in the library of the convent | 
of St. Gallen, a MS. of the eleventh centu- 
ry, which contains illustrations of Juvenal, 
which are said to be of greater importance 
than any hitherto known. He has now pub- 
lished a specimen on occasion of the king’s 
birthday, under the title of, Specimens novee 
editionis Scholasticee Juvenalis. 





Baron Niebuhr, Prussian ambassador to 
the Holy See, has again discovered and 
ublished several ancient MSS. hitherto 
unknown. ‘They are chiefly fragments of 
Cicero’s Orations pro M. Fonteio, and pro 
C. Rabirio; a fragment of the 91st book of 
Livy; two works of Seneca, &c. Baron Nie- 
buhr has dedicated this edition to the pope, 
by whose favour he was enabled to discover 
these literary treasures in the library of the 
Vatican. 





It is said in a French paper that some 


the seed of the American cotton tree con- 
tains much oil, the extraction of which is as 
simple as thatof the oil of colza. After seve- 
ral experiments, they have obtained 6 litres 
of oil from 15 killogrammes of the grain. 
The evil which we have suffered from the 





MSS.—USEFUL DISCOVERIES—PAINTING, &c- 


us. It now remains to chemistry to teach 
us if the oil of cotton contains no injurious 
qualities, and if this new liquid can take 
the place, in our manufactures, at least, of 
the olive oil. 





Chemical Sizing.—A French chemist 
has recently discovered that from the 
starch of potatoes quite fresh, and washed 
but once, a fine size, by mixing with chalk, 
might be made. ‘The stucco plaisterers of 
this country have benefited by the disco- 
very, and they find that this kind of size 
is particularly useful for ceilings and for 
whitewashing, being more durable in tena- 
city and whiteness, and not putrefying like 
animal size, or exhaling any unwholesome 
odour. 


— 


as 


kind of contract, though it never could have 
been a subject of doubt, met with a judicial 
sanction as early as the Sd Edward I. John 
Comoy made a grant of his wife Margaret, 
to William Paynell, in the following words: 
Noveritis me tradidisse et demisisse spon- 
tanead med voluntate domino Willielmo 
Pavneii militi Margaretan cumpreedicto 
Willielmo remaneat pro voluntate ipsius 
Willielmi.” On the death of John Comoy, 
Margaret instituted proceedings for the 
recovery of her dower, which it was con- 
tended she had forfeited by the adulterous 
cohabitation with Paynell. ‘The court de- 
cided—1. That this was a void grant—2. 
That it did not amount to license, or at 
least was a void license: so she was barred 
of dower. See Black. Inst. 435. 





Landing of the Fathers.—This picture, 
by colonel Sargent, is a very honourable 
effort of the pencil. In the composition it 
is an improvement of the first painting upon 
the same subject, although it principally 
consists of similar grouping; but the figures 
are brought forward with greater distinct- 
ness, and produce a stronger impression. 
The story is well known. When governor 
Carver, and the other pilgrims, with their 
families, landed at Plymouth in the winter 
of 1620, an Indian, named Samoset, ap- 
proached, and hailed them with the expres- 
sion, “ Welcome Englishmen.” This na- 
turally excited great astonishment—and 
this is the moment selected by the artist 
for the delineation of the historical event 
upon the canvas. 





cold winter, could not better be made up to | 


The whole effect is striking. A bleak 


Sale of Wives.—The illegality of this 
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SILLIMAN’S TRAVELS IN CANADA. 


wintry day—the ground covered with snow 
—the children shivering with cold—the 
calm benignity of Carver—the humble and 
peaceful attitude of the’ Indian—the min- 
oled curiosity and surprise of the English 
males and females—the correct costume 
of the characters—the rugged faces of some 
and the venerable air of others—are cir- 
cumstances which conspire to produce a 
strong interest in the beholder, We re- 
commend the picture to public encourage- 
ment and support. 





Just published, *‘ Remarks made on a Short 
Tour, between Hartford and Quebec, in the Au- 
tumn of 1819: By the author of a Journal of 
Travels in England and Holland.” (Professor 
Silliman.) The above book, price Two Dollars, 
is for sale by Littell & Henry. 
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RUSSIAN MEMORIAL. 


Vote of the Imperial Russian ministry to the resi- 
dent Spanish minister. 


Petersburgh, April 20. [May 2,] 


The note which the chevalier de Zea de Ber- 
mudez addressed to the ministry of Russia, un- 
der the date of the 19th of April, has been laid 
before the emperor. 

Constantly animated by the desire of seeing 
the prosperity of the state and the glory of the 
sovereign maintaining themselves and flourish- 
ing together in Spain, his majesty the emperor 
could not, without profound affliction, learn the 
events which have occasioned the official note 
of the chevalier Zea. 

Even though these events should be consider- 
ed only as the deplorable consequences of the 
errors, which, since the year 1814, seem to have 
presaged a catastrophe for the peninsula, still 
nothing can justify the aggressions which deli- 
ver up the destinies of the country to a violent 
crisis. ‘Too often have similar disorders an- 
nounced days of sorrow for empires. 

The future for Spain appears again under a 
sombrous and disturbed aspect. Well founded 
disquietude must be awakened throughout all 
Europe; but the more serious these circum- 
stances are, and the more they are capable of 
becoming fatal to that general tranquillity, of 
which the world has scarcely tasted the first 
fruits, the Jess does it belong to the powers 
guaranteeing that universal benefit, to pronounce 
separately, with precipitation, and according to 
limited or exclusive views, a definitive judgment 
on the transactions which have marked the com- 
mencement ofthe month of March in Spain. 

Not doubting but that the cabinet at Madrid 
has addressed similar communications to all the 
allied courts, his Imperial Majesty readily be- 
lieves that all Europe is about to speak, in one 
unanimous voice, to the Spanish government, 
the language of truth; consequently, the lan- 
guage of a friendship equally frank and well in- 
tentioned. 
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Meanwhile the Russian ministry cannot dis- 
pense with adding some considerations on the 
anterior facts to which the chevalier de Zea de 
Bermudez has referred in his note. Like him, 
the Imperial cabinet will invoke the testimony 
of those facts; and, in citing them, will make 
known to him the principles which the emperor 
proposes to follow in his relations with his most 
Christian Majesty. 

In shaking off the foreign yoke which the 
French revolution had imposed, Spain acquired 
indelible titles tothe esteem and gratitude of all 
European powers. 

Russia paid her the tribute of these sentiments 
in the treaty of the 8th (20th) of July, 1812. 

Since the general pacifications, Russia has, in 
concert with her allies, given more than one 
proof of the interest she takes in Spain. The 
correspondence which has taken place between 
the different courts of Europe, attests the wish 
which the emperor has always formed, that the 
authority of the king might be consolidated, in 
both hemispheres, through the medium of pure 
and generous principles, and with the support 
of vigorous institutions, rendered still more vi- 
gorous by the regular mode of their establish- 
ment. Institutions which emanate from thrones 
are conservatory; but if they spring up amidst 
troubles, they only engender a new chaos. In 
declaring his conviction on this point, the empe- 
ror only speaks according to the lessons of ex- 
perience. If we look back on the past, great 
examples present themselves for the meditation 
of nations and sovereigns. 

His majesty persists in his opinion; his wishes 
are not changed; of that he here gives the most 
formal assurance. 

It now belongs to the government of the pe- 
ninsula to judge whether institutions, imposed 
by one of those violent acts (the fatal patrimony 
of the revolution against which Spain had strug- 
gled with so much honour), can realize the be- 
nefits which both the worlds expect from the 
wisdom of his most Catholic Majesty, and the 
patriotism of his councils. 

The path by which Spain shall choose to 
seek this important object, the measures by 
which she shall endeavour to destroy the im- 
pression produced in Europe by the event of the 
month of March, must determine the nature of 
the relations which his Imperial Majesty will 
preserve with the Spanish government, and the 
confidence which he would always wish to tes- 
tify towards it. 

London, August 9, 
Copy of a Memorial addressed to all the Ministers 
of Russia, on the subject of the affairs of Spain. 


The chevalier de Zea de Bermudez has pre- 
sented to the Imperial cabinet the annexed note, 
relative to the events which have just taken 
place in the peninsula, and of which we were 
already informed by the despatches that were 
forwarded to us by our agents at foreign courts. 

M. de Zea, in this document, confines himself 
to informing us, that the constitution, promul- 
gated by the Cortes in the year 1812, has been 
accepted by the king, and expresses a desire to 
know how the emperor has viewed this change 
of the government. If the distance which sepa. 
rates us from Spain and from the states which are 
best enabled to weigh maturely the nature of the 
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disasters with which she is menaced, be consi- 
dered, it will be readily acknowledged that the 
position of the Imperial ministry, with regard to 
the representative of the Spanish nation was dif- 
ficult and delicate. a 

The revolution of the peninst:la fixes the at- 
tention of the two hemispheres: the interests 
which it is about to decide, are the\interests of 
the universe ; and if ever the emperor wished 
that the opinion of his allies might conduce to 
regulate his own, it certainly was at the moment 
when the note of the chevalier de Zea imposed 
upon his Imperial Majesty the obligation of pro- 
nouncing upon an event which involves, perhaps, 


the future destinies of all civilized nations. This\ 


obligation, however, existed; for, in these days, 
every subject of doubt becomes an instrument 
of malevolence. 

The necessity of applying to M. de Zea, was, 
therefore, evident; but, in this important con- 
juncture, it appeared natural that, previously to 
pronouncing an opinion, the emperor should 
consider the object which the allied powers pro- 
posed to themselves in theirrelations with Spain; 
that he should consult the views which they had 
expressed to that same power, and that he should 
take as a guide for his own, the principles of 
European policy. This is what his Imperial Ma- 
jesty was bound to do; this is what he has done. 

Since the year 1812, more than one diploma- 
tic document attests the generous solicitude 
which the several courts of Europe have con- 
stantly manifested in behalf of Spain. They ap- 
plauded the noble perseverance with which her 
intrepid people resisted a foreign yoke. They 
rendered homage to their wisdom, when they 
rallied round aconstitutional throne, the dearest 
interests of their country—the interests of her 
independence. Finally, from the period when 
Providence restored Ferdinand VII. to his peo- 
ple, they never failed to acknowledge that solid 
institutions could alone secure on its basis the 
ancient Spanish monarchy. 

The alhed sovereigns did more: In the course 
of long conferences, relative to the differences 
with Rio de la Plata, and to the pacification of 
the colonies, they let it be sufficiently under- 
stood, that these institutions would cease to be 
a means of peace and happiness, if, instead of 
being granted by kindness, as a voluntary con- 
cession, they should be adopted by weakness, 
as a last resource of salvation. 

Let us investigate, on the other hand, the 
great transactions which established the Euro- 
pean alliance. 

What is the object of the engagements that 
were renewed on the (Sd) 15th of November, 
1819? 

The allied monarchs had just then obliterated 
the last traces of the revolution in France; but 
that revolution seemed ready to produce new 
calamities. 

The obligation of the monarchs was, there- 
fore, and their design was, to prevent that, burst- 
ing from the same horizon, the same storm 
should a third time desolate Europe. 

Nevertlieless, as if the alarms which were 
then excited by the state of France, and which 
it still excites, were not suflicient—as if govern- 
ments and nations entertained but slight doubts 
with respect to its future condition, it was ne- 
cessary that the genius of evil should select a 
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new theatre, and that Spain, in her turn, should 
be offered up asa fearful sacrifice. Revolution 
has, therefore, changed its ground, but the du- 
ties of monarchs cannot change their nature, 
andthe power of the insurrection is neither less 
formidable nor less dangerous than it would have 
been in France. 

in unison, therefore, with his allies, his ma- 
jesty cannot but desire to see granted to the pe- 
ninsula, as to its transmarine provinces, a go- 
vernment which he considers as the only one 
that can yet justify some hope in this age of ca- 
lamities. But in virtue of his engagements of 
the (Sd) 15th of November, 1819, his majesty is 
bound to mark with the most forcible reproha- 


\tion, the revolutionary measures set in action to 


\ 


give new institutions to Spain. Such is the two- 
fold idea which is found developed in the an- 
nexed answer, which the cabinet of Russia has 
made to the chevalier de Zea, by order of his 
Imperial Majesty.* The emperor does not doubt 
that his august allies will approve its contents, 
and perhaps they have already addressed simi- 
lar sentiments to the court of Madrid. ‘The same 
wishes may in fact have inspired the same lan- 
guaye, and, convinced, Kke his majesty, that 
crime must always yield pernicious fruit, they 
have doubtless deplored, as he has, the outrage 
which has recently tarnished the annals of Spain, 
We repeat it, this outrage is deplorable. It is 
deplorable for the peninsula; it is deplorable for 
Europe: and the Spanish nation now owes the 
example of an expiatory deed to the people of 
the two hemispheres. ‘Till this be done, the un- 
happy object of their disquietude can only make 
them fear the contagion of her calamities. Ne- 
vertheless, aniidst al! these elements of disaster, 
and when so many motives combine to afflict the 
real friends of the welfare of nations, may a bet- 
ter future still be looked for? Is there, any wise 
and redeeming measure, whose effect may be to 
reconcile Spain with herself, as well as with the 
other powers of Europe. 

We dare not ailirm it; for experience has 
taught us to consider almost always as an illusion, 
the hope of a happy event. But, if we might 
trust the calculations which personal interest 
would seem bound to indicate; if it were per- 
mitted to presume, that the Cortes would con- 
sult the interest of their own preservation, it 
might be believed, that they would hasten to 
extirpate, by a solemn measure, all that is cul- 
pable in the circumstances which accompany the 
change of the administration in Spain. The in- 
terests of the Cortes are here identified with the 
interest of Europe. The misled soldiery who 
protected, may to-morrow assail them; and their 
first duty towards their monarch, towards their 
country and themselves, seem to be, to prove 
that they will never consent to Icgalize insur- 
rection. These are hopes which would not ap- 
pear to be without some foundation. The em- 
peror, however, is far from cherishing them; 
and if he admitted the possibility of a result so 
useful, he would make it depend upon the una- 
nimity which might manifest itself in the opinion 
of the principal powers of Europe, as to the act 
by which the representatives of the Spanish peo- 





* This refers to the preceding “note of the 
imperial Russian ministry to the resident Spanish 
minister.” 
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ple ought to signalize the opening of their de- 
liberations. ‘This unanimity, always so powerful 
when it takes the character of an irrevocable 
deed, will, perhaps, carry. conviction to the 
minds of the most eminent members of his most 
Catholic Majesty; and the allied courts would 
seem to have an easy means of impressing upon 
their language such an imposing uniformity. 
Their ministers in France have hitherto treat- 
ed in their name, with a plenipotentiary of the 
court of Madrid. Can they not now present to 


MADISON COUNTY, ALABAMA. 





him, in common, observations, the summary of 
which follows, and which would recall to the 
Spanish government the conduct, as well as the 
political principles of the allied monarchs? 

“The monarchs,” would say the five minis- 
ters, “have never ceased to entertain wishes for 
the prosperity of Spain. ‘They will always en- 
tertain them, They have desired, that, in Eu- 
rope as in America, institutions conformable to 
the progress of civilization, and to the wants of 
the age, might preserve to all Spaniards long 
years of peace and happiness. They desire the 
same at this moment. They have wished that 
all these institutions should become a real bless- 
ing, by the legal manner in which they should 
be introduced. ‘They now wish the same. 

‘This last consideration will convey to the 
ministers of his Catholic Majesty, with what sen- 
timents of affliction and grief they have learned 
the events of the 8th of March, and those which 
preceded it. According to their opinion, the 
salvation of Spain, as well as the welfare of Eu- 
rope, will require that this crime should be dis- 
avowed, this stain effaced, this bad example ex- 
terminated. The honour of such a reparation 
appears to depend upon the Cortes. Let them 
deplore, and forcibly reprobate the means em- 
ployed to establish a new mode of government 
in their country, and in consolidating an admi- 
nistration wisely constitutional, let them adopt 
the most rigorous laws against sedition and re- 
volt. 

“Then, and only then, the allied cabinets will 
be able to maintain friendly and amicable rela- 
tions with Spain.” 


The observations urged in common, by the | 
representatives of the five courts, would from | 


thenceforth, demonstrate to the Spanish minis- 
try the conduct which the allied governments 
would observe in case the consequences of the 
8th of March should perpetuate, in Spain, trou- 
ble and anarchy. If these salutary counsels be 
listened to, if the cortes offer to their king, in 
the name of the nation, a pledge of obe- 
dience; if they succeed in establishing, upon 
durable bases, the tranquillity of Spain and the 
peace of South America, the revolution will 
have been defeated, at the very moment when 
it thought to obtain a triumph. 

If, on the contrary, alarms perhaps too rea- 
sonable, be realized, at least the five courts will 
have discharged a sacred duty; at least a new 
occurrence will have developed the principles, 


indicated the object, and displayed the scope of | 


European alliance. 

The emperor awaits the answer of the courts 
of Vienna, London, Berlin, and Paris, to the 
communications which his ministers have ad- 
dressed to them on this subject. He informs 
them, that the present memorial is the instruc- 
tion which he has caused to be despatched to 
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all his ministers on the subject of the affairs of 
Spain. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT 


| Of Madison County, Alabama, for the year 1819, 
including the Census in the year 1820. 





| There were— 
59638 acres of land in cultivation in Madison 
county in the year 1819. 
5402 hands employed in cultivation—such 
as full sharers of a crop 
11 acres of cleared land to each hand, 
17795 bags of cotton, each 250 lbs. net. 
4448750 lbs. ginned cotton, for exportation. 
980 persons who raised cotton for expor- 
tation. 
149 cotton gins, 
7588 saws, 
_ About 825 lbs. ginned cotton to one hand. 
20 grist mills. 
20 distilleries. 
| 6 tan yards. 
1 carding and spinning machine, 312 


149 cotton presses. 





spindles. 
7 horse mills, 
4 saw mills, 
1 brewery. 

38 retail stores. 

_ The exports in cotton amount to $444,875, at 10 

cts. per lb. 

to 889,750, at 20 do. 

to 1,112,187 50, at 25 do. 

|The cleared lands all taken together, would 

| make nine miles and eight-tenths square— 
equal to ninety-six square miles. 
Allowing Madison county to be 22 miles square, 
| it contains 484 square miles; 96 of which, or 
one-fifth part, is in a state of cultivation. 

At present, August 9th, 1820, there are received 
in the census 19,501 persons—of course there 
are 3 acres and one-tenth of cleared land to 
each person. 











THE CENSUS. 


2,144 white males over 21 years of age. 
3,218 white males under 21. 
1,696 white females over 21. 
3,134 white females under 21. 
9,255 slaves, 
54 free persons of colour 





19,501 Total. 
| One sulphur spring in the N. E. part of the 
county, and [ am informed there is one chaly- 
| beate spring. James Brau. 
| .dugust 19, 1820. 





METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Extract from the ** Minutes of the Annual Confe- 
rences of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
year 1820.” 


Bishops and superintendents—Ww. M‘Kunpnreg, 
Enocu Gronrce, Ropert R. Ronenrrs, 

Principal of the Wesleyan Academy, state of 
New York—Nicnoias Mornis. 





| Travelling preachers 904 

Preachers admitted on trial for this year 120 
admitted into full connexion 96 
located this year 35 
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Deacons, (96 of which admitted this year) 152 





Elders elected and ordained this year 51 
Supernumerary preachers 15 
Superannuated preachers 42 
Ministers expelled from connexion this year 3 
_ withdrawn none 
died 2 

NUMBERS IN SOCIETY. 
White. Coloured. Total. 
Ohio Conference 34,286 770~—s- 35,056 
Missouri do. 5,388 185 5.523 
Tennessee _ do. 21,244 1,920 23,164 
Mississippi do, 2,170 461 2,631 
S$. Carolina do, 21,221 11,748 32,969 
Virginia do. 17,626 6,130 23,756 
Baltimore* do. 25,754 7,535 33,289 
Philadelphia do. 26,572 8,279 34,851 
New York do. 22,065 1,391 23,456 
N. England do, 17,521 218 17,739 
Genessee do. 23,831 116 23,947 
Total 217,628 $8,753 255,881 
Total last year 240,924 
Increase this year 15,957 





The trial of the queen of England commenced 
on the 17th August. An entrance into the 
House of Lords has been made for her special 
accommodation. Her answers to the addresses 
she receives are more and more like appeals to 
the people from the anticipated decision of the 
House of Lords. 

3 — 

London, July 24. 

The admiralty are as yet without any informa- 
tion of the discovery ships, under the orders of 
lieutenant Parry, for a northwest passage to the 
Pacific, notwithstanding several vessels have ar- 
rived. It is strongly suspected lieutenant Parry 
has effected a passage through James Lancaster’s 
Sound, as no intelligence has been received from 
him since last year, when he was seen in the 
Hecla, and the Griper in company, within one 
day’s sail of the entrance of the sound. It is un- 
derstood his directions were, in the first instance, 
to examine that extensive inlet, and if he found 
any impediment to the prosecution of his voy- 
age, to return into Baftin’s Bay, and minutely to 
explore the whole of the coast, particularly Al- 
derman Jones’ and sir Thomas Smith’s Sounds. 
Several whalers were considerably to the north- 
ward of Lancaster Sound long after the period 
it might be supposed lieutenant Parry could have 
reached there, if he had met with any barrier to 
his proceeding—and from this circumstance it is 
conjectured he may have been successful in his 
attempt. 

— 


M. Frediani, an Italian traveller, writes from 
Egvpt, that he has succeeded, after 16 days of 
excessive fatigue across the deserts of Lybia and 
Marmerique, in reaching the famous temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, called the great temple, which 





* Three circuits in the Baltimore conference 
were not returned; but allowing the numbers to 
be the same this vear as the last, they amount 
to 3,409; which, added to the above, will make 
an jncrease of 19,366, : 











METHODISTS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


no person appears to have visited since the time 
of Alexander the Great, M. Frediani had with 
him an escort of 2000 men, and had to fight his 
way to this celebrated monument. 





The late arrivals bring no intelligence as to 
the opinions of the other powers upon the Rus- 
sian memorial. There is an article in the Cou- 
rier of a character very extraordinary. It states 
that although Spain and Naples may be specifi- 
cally better for their revolutions, yet that Eu- 
rope may be injured, and that the good of the 
whole must be consulted. As the Courier is a 
ministerial paper, it is to be supposed that the 

.nglish ministry look upon the Spanish revolu- 
tion with an unfavourable eye. 


—— 

New York, Sept. 22. 

Taw Intelligence.—At the late term of the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States, held in this city, 
it was decided by judge Livingston, in the case 
of the United States vs. Barker, that where a 
bill of exchange had been remitted by the se- 
cretary of the treasury to England, in 1814, for 
collection, which was protested and sent back, 


_and the protest and bill forwarded from Wash- 


ington to this city, in the month of December— 
arriving here on Saturday the tenth—notice to 
the endorsers given on Monday the 12th, was 
sufficient to hold them. 


= 


The population of the city of Washington is 
ascertained to be 13,522. 


ee ee 
—— 


St. Louis, August 23. 

Arrived in town on Saturday 19th, colonel 
Morgan, captain Kearney and captain Pentland, 
of the United States army. These gentlemen, 
together with captain Magee, left the Council 
Bluffs about six weeks ago and went to the Falls 
of St. Anthony. They describe the country be- 
tween the bluffs and the falls as eminentiy beau- 
tiful, the prairie predominating, but covered 
with grass and weeds indicating a rich soil; the 
face of the country undulating, the streams of 
water clear and rapid, and occasionally lakes of 
living water of several miles circumference, 
embosomed in groves of timber, and edged with 
grass, and presenting the most delightful ap- 
pearance in nature. They saw immense herds 
of buffaloes and elks, sometimes several thou- 
sand ina gang. Having missed their way they 
fell on the Mississippi at Lake Pepin, and then 
went up the falls. The garrison there was in 
good health and cheerful, and had fine gardens 
and a promising crop on hand. Descending the 
Mississippi, they also saw good crops at Prairie 
du Chien, and among the Indians which inhabit 
the borders of the river. They confirm the ac- 
counts of the fine gardens and crops at the 
Council Bluffs. [ St. Louis Eng. 


OP This office will on Monday be removed 
toits former situation, 74 South Second street. 
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